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MASONIC MIRROR 


Free-Masonry is a Order, by vc uous 
Men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our res 
membrance the most subline truths, in the mid: t ef the most 
innocent and social plea-ures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Lov: and Charity.” -raold’s Dutch Dictionary 


a | the object would want its proper fruits, if I left it 


| Lodge, and the duties, which the present condition 


the profligate policy of the Gaul. But the reputa- 
of the Templars will be preserved and their 
character vindicated, if in no other way, yet by 
the fraternal sympathy and deep reverence of Free 
_ Masons, with whom the knights, ever since the 
Suppression of their order, have been identified, 
and to whom their principles, their badges, and 
iheir appropriate rites have descended. 

‘Thus, my respected brethren, have I passed in 
rapid review some of the leading incidents and 
‘monuments associated with Free Masonry. But 


with this hasty glanee at topics so various and 
so comprehensive. I must therefore solicit you to 
indulge me with your patience and attention a hi- 
ue longer, while I close this discourse with a few 
remarks upon the virtues symbolically taught in the 


of the order and the exigencies of society now im- 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at Lynn, before the associated Lodges of 
Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, Danvers, and Beverly, | 
on the Festival of St. Jona, June 24, a. u. 5826. By | 
Caves CusHinG, of S: John’s Lodge, Newburyport. 

[Continued. ] 

Such and so salutary was the principle, which. 
became incorporated into the institution of Free 
Masonry, by means of the initiation of the L'em- 
plars. They continued to gather accessions of | 
dignity and wealth, year afier year; and many a 
knight, whose reputation in arms and whose rich 
posséssions would have given him distinguished 
importance even as an individual, came, in the ar- 
dor of religion and chivalry, to merge himself in 
their associated body, and to swell its might and its 
fame. Long and ob+t:nately did they contend for 
the defence of the Holy Land. And when they 
had yielded at length to their irresistible force of 
overwhelmning muli.tudes, the bloody tragedy of 
the suppression of the order, and the arbitrary ex- 
ecution of some of the principal knights on the 
most absurd accusations, speedily followed their 
expulsion from Palestine, and their dispersion to 
their several preceptories in Europe. Time would, 
not suffice me to vind cate them from charges no- 
toriously and flagitiously invented for the purpose 
of seyuestrating their possessions, and charges as. 
incred. ble and intrinsically improbable as they , 


Were ia fact utterly false. But when was tyrrany | 
Serupulous in the choice of means to accomplish its | 
purpose; ‘or whea d.d the avarice of a despot | 
shrn< from cruelty and oppression to support his, 
prod ality 
Allow me to pause a moment in this place, and 
Protest against the thoughtless injustice of the 
g fed weiter of the most popular works of modern 
fiction, in seeking, upon sa many occasions, to fas- 
tena most undeserved stigma upon the injured 
order of the Nemple. The beautiful Romance of 
Invanhoe and the second of the Crusaders’ Tales 
almost appear sedulously plaaned so as to plant the 
deepest stab in the fa:r fame of the noblest knights 
of chivalry. It would better become the Scottish 
bard to be true to the dictates of history, and to 
exercise his imaginative genius in @ manner that 
should atone, however tardily, for the deep iniquity | 
of Philip the Fair, and restore the lost brilliancy of | 


| pose upon the Free Mason. 


transparent air we breaihe, ever present with u:, 


uunuinbered, its innumerable tongues, is incessant- 


| vorable construction of the principles and operation 


Ph:losophy has ceased to be the mysterious ac- 
quisit:on of a chosen few. It is no longer regarded 
with jealousy and fear by the unlearned. The 
benign effects of science have become, like the 


ithe very food of being, and invisibly pervading, a- 
't were, all the pores of the social system. Wis- 
dom has been evoked from her abode among the 
sons of heaven, and lives in familiar intercourse 
with the daughters of earth. The press, with its 


ly proclaiming the splend:d discoveries of geniu- 
to the nations of the world. Philosophy now push 
her conquests into all the regions of thought w thou 
obstacle or opposition. The secrecy of the Lodge 
is therefore, no longer needed to protect the anx- 
ious inquirer after truth in his progress, and he 
can find there no mysterious developments of rel - 
gion or knowledge, hidden from the search of th 
uninitiated. But are, then, no pecul:ar advantage. 
attained, no valuable instructions imparted, in 
modern Masonry? I address not those who fail to 
appreciate what they do not understand; nor those, 
who, armed with an impenetrable panoply of vain 
self-sufficiency, idly deride where they have noi 
candour enough to examine. Let such men close 
a deaf ear to the voice of reproof; and as we re- 
quire not their countenance, we ask not their fa- 


of our order. But if others listen in the spirit of 
ingenuous inquiry, I point them to the best names 
on the rolls of modern philanthropy and moral im- 
provement, and triumphantly demand whether such 
men could have lent themselves to what dd no 
merit their support? Yo seek no further than the 
limits of our land, for the noblest examples of ma- 
sonic virtue, could Warren, the generous hero of 
the great prologue to our revolutionary drama, 
have cherished the institution without sufficient 
cause? Could Washington, whose every quality 
was a virtue deserving of the herald’s blazon?— 
Washington, the savior of his country, the ‘tyran: 
tamer,’ the founder of the first of the free nat:oas 
of the age? Could Fraaklin, the stern republ:can, 
‘he sage counsellor, the stoic companion for princes, 
and the instructer of the instructers of civilized 
Europe? Could Lafayette, the noble-hearted and 
shivalrous defender of freedom, in whatsoever clim: 


{ 


the Temple’s banner, steeped in guiltless blood by 


its rallying cry is sounded, or its brazen eagles 


1 upraised to lead the battle?--Oh no: he must be 


skeptic indeed, who, unenl ghtened, will deny the 
utility of an object, which such 


Lights of the woild, and demigods of fame, 


have been proud to sanction. 

‘The fundamental principle of Free Masonry, 
the key stone of its beautiful arch, is philanthropy. 
It gives the initiated brother a pass port in every 
land; for where has not the order taken root, what 
soil in the civilized world is not overshadowed with 
its branches? Its symbols are a species of univer- 
«al tongue, the utility of which they alone can duly 
appreciate, who, in foreign climes, have appealed 
to the masonic name for friendship, sympathy, and 
assistance, and appealed not in vain.—Whoever 
ean syllable its delphic language, and sign its. mys- 
tic signs, is sure that, whatsoever region he may 
traverse, his hand will be pressed with the hearty 
responding gripe of a brother, and he be welcomed 
to a full enjoyment of a liberal hospitality. Though 
‘a stranger in a strange land,’ he knows that he 
possesses the secret, of which sages and knights and 
orofessors of the polished arts have availed them- 
selves before him, in their pilgrimage in quest of 
wisdom, in defence of virtue, or in the practice of 
skill; and that, guided by it to the besom of the 
Lodge, he shall be cheered there by willing friends, 
prompt to succour, and constant to uphold. 

And in the bosom of the Lodge it is, or in close 
association with his brethren in the world, that the 
qualities and principles of the Mason shine with 
he purest lustre. Asolemn engagement to probity, 
‘emperance, and every other virtue which can 
adorn the man or the citizen, stands in the very 
threshold of his entrance into the order. He must 
gradually ascend through a regular series of pro- 
jationary degrees, and his character pass the test 
of a severe scrutiny, before he is admitted into the 


‘featernity. There he never ceases to be reminded 
of the great ductrines of religion and morality, 


whose observance is equally essential to well being 
here and hereafter. He may kneel at the altar of 
‘he Lodge, with the oath of God upon his lips and 
falsehood in his heart; and there are no barriers, 
which the recklessness of profligacy will not some- 
times dare to overleap. But if added obligations, 
—if example,—if precepts,—afford any assurance 
that men may be improved by assuming, by wit- 
nessing, and by hearing them,—then may we con- 
idently a‘ficm that Free Masorary exerts the most 
-alutary inilaence upon society. Nor is this mere- 
ly a general inference from a general fact. All 
experience approves its soundness and itstruth. Is 
it not indisputable that Free Masonry has spread 
and flourished and become invigorated in the same 
proportion, and step by step, w.th the advancement 
of civilization? And if so, is not the conclusion 
just that the progress of each is accelerated by that 
of the other; that an :ntimate correspondence ex- 
ists between thea; and that they harmoniously co- 
onerate in refin.ng and puryfying the human race? 
{‘o my apprehension, there is no lésson of induction 
more clear, or more firmly established. In remote 


seriods of ignorance and error, in centuries of 
darkness and barba:ism, Free Masonry was the 
‘are acquisition of the gifted few, whose mental 
energy olaced them in the fore ground of their 


age. Such was the undemiable fact. 
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more enlightened times, when the march of mind || prerogatives there but the elected officers of the || “SCLENTIBPILC 
is the march of the universe; when freedom of Lodge; and all other distinctions of rank losing) __ : 2S ORR ee 
action are the watchwords of man; when reason is| their authority in its precinets.—And true it is that —— ee ——— 
no longer compelled to creep in cautious navigation || Masonry, at least in our own revolutionary times, 
along the shores of knowledge, but directed by the | has been the refuge of men, who spurned at the |, 
needle of philosophy and the polestar- of truth, , yoke, which bowed their fellows to the ground. | 
boldly pushes her prow abroad upon the boundless || And true it is that Masonry, in teaching the great | 
ocean of space and time;—-now it is that Free | truths of reason and scripture, encourages the pro-| 
Masonry, also, pervades the community more and’ gress of liberal opinions, and has therefore been) <3 
more every day, growing with the growth and )/persecuted by princes, who dreaded the light of i 
strengthening with the strength of general im- |the sun of reason, lest the citadel of their power, , 
provement. | like the ice-palaces of the Neva, should dissolve | 
Belonging, as we do, to an institution, which has| and vanish away in the fierce heat of his beams. | 
endured for so long a period, and whose branches || And is all this matter of reproach? What? Shall a. 
ramify through so many countries, it is incumbent | we scruple to acknowledge an association with the!) «—Losgeacch, undismayed, the derk proiound —7 
on us to be proportionately regardful of its interest most splendid incidents of an era crowded with 
and its honor._-Numerous are the wise and great) astonishing proofs of the victory of reason and _ Y i 


Where Nature works in seeret; trece the forms 
Their elemental round; behold the sceds 
in past ages, with whom we are associated, in the! liberality over the relies of feudal servitude?— Kindling the mes: with apet-abtive- heir’ 
Lodge, by the ties of our fraternity. Sages of the | Shall we scruple to concede our connexion with 
East and West are our brethren. Other assucia- | the liberation of our own country from transatlan- | =——— ; 
tions seldom extend beyond the land which gives tic thraldom, that glorious event, which gave the). 
them birth, or at most into regions where the same | first impulse to the sweeping career of modern re-| _ ART VI. 
language 1s spoken, ora like religion professed, ol generation P= Need we recognize our connexion | HyproGey.——Hydrogen gas, the substance we are now 
a kindred rational spirit felt. But the benign in-| with the French revolution, which in the violence , to tescribe, for nothing is known of its base to which the 
fluence of Masonry have been confined to no such of its paroxism, enabled the body politic to throw term hydrogen strictly applies, is so named from a Greek 
limited range. The catholic and the protestent: off the pressure of disease, and did more for the word, signifying water-former. Hydrogen, in combina- 
are alike united by its mystic bonds. ‘The once | improvement of the nation than centuries of slow || tion with oxygen, forming that fluid, and being always 
embittered hostility, which has divided their difle-| reform could have accomplished?—Oh, never, ne- || procured from it. By Chemists it is considered as the dis- 
rent forms of religion, finds no fuel to feed its, ver, may we shrink from such an association! It tinguishing constituent element of water, which has now, 
flame in the retirement of the Lodge. They have is our boast, as citizens, to belong to a country, || for some time, been classed mong compound substances, 
sentiments, principles, and associations in common. |, where first, since the days of feudalism, | 
which may and do give them mutual sympathies as | 
nen and as Masons, Nay, time was, when the ae making it air tight, either by grinding. or by pasting j 
to acountry, which was originally setiled by stern || 6 ON. 
champions of the cross disdained not to receive the | . 5 : A gs |,end through a cork, which shall fit the opening. Plunge 
republicans, fleeing to seek refuge from religious | 
rites of initiation from hands, which the refinement | RY She ft ss f hicl || the beak of the retort under water in a pneumatic appara- 
of European civ ilization never touched. Dynas- SOS tus, and pour through a bent funnel about twice as much 
for ibeity there is but a single name among the | 
ties crumble into dust, thrones and empires rise — ales & M \sulphurie acid by weight, previously diluted with four 
and fall in the progress of time, as transient, as , wed to '|times its bulk of water, as there is iron filings in the re- 
honor those hh and holy principles of political || 
unsubstantial, and as fiuctuating, as the fleecy | ‘tort. Immediately the diluted sulphuric acid reaches the 
clouds, which are every moment gathering and dis-. Leics L \iron filings, the mixture begins to boil or effervesce with 
appearing, in early autumn, about the misty moun- | Bridgewater, Oct 5, 1826. ‘| violence, and bubbles of air escape rapidly from the 
tain tops ofour native highlands, But, through Messrs. Fpvrors—If you please you may notce | mouth of the retort. After allowing as large a quantity 
all the visis.tudes of national being, and revolution: ‘n your Mirror the death of our R. W, Past Master. to scape as you suppose will have supplied the place of 
of human dignity, which have disturbed the face | Br. Zenas Croocker, aged 57 years, Burried the | atmospheric air contained in the retort, place an inverted 
of the earth, Free survived unto these jar on the shelf (see No. II.) over the 
days, monument of the skill aad providence of | beak of the retort ; and the gas which will soon fill it, 
its ancient founders. And let us resolve to main- members of Fellowship Lodge, cf which he was a | displacing the water, is hydrogen gas 
tain its purity unsullied, by every effort in our pow- member, assisted by the R. W. and Rey. Joseph | ° “* 
er,—and its integrity unimpaired, to the end of 


CHEMISTRY AS ASCIENCE. 


|| ‘The gas is thus procured :—put into a retort a quantity 
of iron filings. Adapt a bent gla<s funnel to the opening, 
i} 


It may also be procured in great abundance by causing 


ti | Richardsen, D. D. G. M. for our Masonic District. ‘ithe steam of water to pass through a red hot iron tube.— | 
ime, 


Finally, we are not only Masons, but Fare Ma- | 


} 


rel, for example, in a furnace, allowing the two ends 10 
sons. Nor is this an idle sourd without a substance. || publicly consecrated and the officers installed, at ||” af ~ Rhian 


On the 21st August, Feontios Lodge No. 13, was |, This is done by placing an iron tube, part of a gun bar | 


; ; | project, one on each end of the furnace cing it $0 
It does not ‘ keep the promise to the ear, and break || Pewistown, Fulton county, project, ace, and placing t 9 | 


Illinois, fon the Mili- | “ 
1 [ that the narrowest end shall be somewhat lower thau the 


ed free, because of ingenuous condition, and be. || nT Bounty Tract,] by R. W. Hurry H. Snow, | other. Adjust a small glass retort to the upper end, and 
cause invested with peculiar privileges, in opposition ‘Esq. D. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Hlinois. | to the other a tube, the end of which must be introduced 
: the pneumatic trough. When the apparatus is thus 
to labouring masons, who, in ancient times,when the || qt the annual meeiing of Lygonia Lodge, holden | ie eaoter 6 ae 


mechanic arts were held in lower estimation than at || 4¢ Masons? Hall, in Surry, Ve. on Wednesday ev- | ready, and. the besrel io made red het, bring the, welts 


present, were frequently serfs, and always shack- | ening Sept.‘16, A. L. 5826, the following brethren | the retort to boil, and the steam passing through the at 
led by municipal regulations, But they were also ware elected officers for the ensuing year: hot iron will be decomposed, and yield an abundance oj 
denominated Sree, because they soured above the'| RW. Calvin Peck, M. : W. Jos. A. Deane, S | hydrogen gas. For researches in which great accuracy # 
prejudices of their cotemporaries, and were free in || W_; W. James Milliken, J. W. ; Jno. Hevtiins, | required, it mus: be received in Pe 2a and 
soul, free in the use of their intellectual powers, || Pyea.; Alfred Langdon, S.; Charles Delattre, S.D.: exposed to the nowen of dry murine of lime at a low 
and free from, the slavery of opinion, which palsied | Geo, Brimmer, Jr. J. D. : Francis Wanen, 8. S. :| temperature. By this means it is freed from water, whieh 
the minds of uninitiated men. We have been || pW. Maddocks, J. S.; Jesse L Jellison, Tyler, |! otherwise holds in solution. 

charged, moreover, with nourishing in our secret || / | Being sometimes emitted in considerable quantities 
meetings 2 tendency to republican principles of || Officers of Oxford, Me. Lodge, elected on the! fromthe surface of the earth in mines, it very soon attrae. 
government. If the charge had not been coupled | 14th ult. | ted the attention of chemical philosophers, Mayow 
by Barruel and Robinson with other accusations, | Stephen Emery, Master. Boyle, and Hales procured it, made experiments on it 
whose baseness is only exceeded by their folly, | Levi Rawson, S. Warden. and observed some of its mechanical properties. Abow 
should glory in the imputation of illuminatism. | John R. Briggs, J. Warden. | the beginning of tae 18th century, its combustibility W¥ 
Not that doctrines of disorganization are taught in i Simeon Chipman, Treasurer. ' known, and was often exhibited as a curiosity. But i 
the Lodge. On the contrary, we all know that |, John Millett, S. Deacon. || was Mr. Cavendish who, in 1766, first pointed out tt 
the most exemplary deportment in his capacity of | Isaac Cummings, Jr. J. Deacon. difference betwixt it and atmospheric air, and ascertained 
citizen is continually inculcated upon the Mason. f Orin Shaw, S. Steward. the greater number of its properties _ He is therefore @ 
Vet true it is, that we meet in the Lodge on the i William Noyes, J. Steward. ibe considered at leasi as having discovered most of its 
equal footing of brethren and friends; none having | Davis Paine, Tylor, ‘peculiarities. Since his time it has been investigated 
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hydrogen gas is directed on it may not be otherwise ex- 


‘er the flame, its sides will be speedily covered with mois- 
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a great number of chemists, and from their researches the (| 
following facts are fully established. 

Hydrogen gas, like air, is invisible and elastic, capable. 
of being com pressed, and endowed with a property of di-| 
lating iuself. It is the lightest body with which the re-| 
searches of chemistry have yet made us acquainted. If 
the specific gravity of atmospheric air be assumed as) 


gases which had disappeared, and hence he inferred that 
| water was formed by their combination, 


water. 


life ; and death is caused by depriving animals of oxygen» 
1.000, the <pecifie gravity of hydrogen, at a temperature | in the same manner as they would be destroyed if kept 
of 60 Fabr. and when the barometer is at 30 inches, is|| unter water. 
0.0694. 100 cubic inches weigh 2. 18‘ grains. It is 
therefore about ‘4 times less dense than common air, and | 
16 -imes less than Oxygen gas, 


_From the lightness 


‘ 
of this substance, it is employed for the purpose of infla- || Ometer, or means of measuring the quantity of oxygen 


‘| gas contaized in any given bulk of an elastic fluid. A> 

through the denser atmospheric air. J | determinate quantity of hydrogen is mixed witha determi-' 
r 


ting balloons, which, when filled with it, rise rapidly 


nate quantity of the air to be tried, and the mixture is in- 


very long time it was supposed to be totally in- 
flamed by an electric spark ; 


capable of supporting combustion ; but the circumstance | 
relative to platinum, makes this negative attribute of hy- | 
drogen gas doubtful. We do not say that the phenom- | the quantity of oxygen contained in the gas. 


the diminution of the vol- 


A number 

ena of the platinum becoming red hot when a stream of 
|| described. 

plained, but till it is, it would be wrong to assert that hy- 

drozen is inno case a supporter of combustion. In fact | 

this sort of phraseology is altogether derived from a theo- | 

ry which is already partly overthrown. and may, perhaps, | 


‘ | of a number of gentlemen who take an interest in the ex-| 
be ultimately entirely demolished. Combustion, in cor- 


|| periment. A quantity of stone Weighing sixteen tons, ta- 
rect language, only signifies that particular chemical | 


change, decomposition of some bodies and the formation 
of others, which 1s accompanied by the emission of light | 
and heat ; 


ation, and loaded on three wagons 


and although the co-existence in the same_ with ease, by a singlehorse, from the quarry to the land- 
spot of two certain substancesis necessary to the produc- ing shove Neponset bridge, a distance of snore than three 
tion of these pheromena, it does not appear to be yet | iy. 

proved which of the two, or if both give out light and 

heat, and consequently it would be as correct to call the | 
bodies now named supporters of combustion, combusti- || 
bles, and vice versa, asthe contrary. If, as has been 
stated, sound logic would justify us in calling oxygen, | 
chlorine and iodine, combustible bodies, it would equally | 


conveyed back the empty wagons, making a load of five 
tons. 


‘exertion, the horse moved with ease in a fast walk It 


heavy loads is facilitated by means of this road. A 
jastify us in calling hydrogen a supporter of combustion, / large quantity of beautiful stone, already prepared for the | 
forno body is (Infact, to || Bunker Hill Monument, will now be rapidly and cheaply 
take fire procured for it, in the first instance, the name of | 


‘| transported to the wharf at the termination of the rail- 
inflammable air, and of phlogistoa, or the priucip'e of fire, | 


, road, whence it will be conveyed by lighters to Charles- | 
‘If a lighted candle be brought to the mouth of a jar filled | | 


town 
with hydrogen gas, the gas will take fire, and burn grad- | 


ually till it isconsumed ; but if the candle be plunged in | 
the gas, it is sutingpialied. If the gas be pure, the “ame. 
is of a yellowish white colour, and if not pure, is tinged | 
of different colours, according as it hols different metters | 
in solution. A red hot iron will set fire to nydrogen> 


placed transversely along 
and it is estimated to take fire at about the temperature o | the whole extent of the road, at distances of six or eight 
1000. | feet from each other. 


This road is constructed in the most substantial manner. 
‘| It rests on a foundation of stone laid so deep in the 


any change of their relative position, they are laid upon 
stones of eight feet in length, 


Tre space between these stones is 
Ifa bottle containing the sulphuric acid and iron for 


the production of hydrogen be shut, with a cork having a 
long straight tube of a small diameter, the hydrogen issu- 
ing in a jet, and being set on fire, forms the philosophic | 
candle of Dr. Priestley. If a long glass tube.be held ov- 


The rails are 
formed of pine timber, on the top of which is placed a 


bar of iron. The carriages run upon the iron bars, and 


tire of the wheels. 
ture, and harmonic tones will soon be heard. For a long | 


time it was supposed that this was peculiar to hydrogen, 
and arose from the aqueous vapour ; but Mr. Faraday ha- 
lately shown that carbonic oxide produces the same son- | 
orous effect. It has been foun:!, also, that the tones pro- | 


bly larger than a common cart wheel. 

We earn from a gentleman who has visited the princi- 
pal rail roads in England, that in point of solidity and 
-kill ia construction, this is not exceeded by any one 
there —[ Daily widv.]} 


| between the rails, a gravel path is made. 
| 


duced are different as the shape of the tube or glass ves-_ 
sel held over the flame 1s different. 

If pure oxygen and hydrogen be mixed together, thes 
remain unaltered ; but ifa lighted taper be brought into 
contact with them, or am electric spark made to pas. 
through iLem, they unite with great rapidity, and a vio 
lent explosion ; and if they have been mixed in the pro. 
Portion of one measure of oxygen and two of hydrogen, 
they are converted into water. This important experi 
ment was first made by Scheele, but he faiied to draw 
from it the proper conclusion. Mr. Cavendish ascertain- 


*d that the water deposited was equal in weight to the |j 


phrey Davy on the respiration of the carburetted aydrogea 
gas (used in lighting apartments, has been lately publish. 
ed-in the papers, asa prooi that the employment of gas. 
iights ix eminently prejudicial to health, and ‘hat their ef- 
ects are not uafrequeatly fatal by the diseases which they. 
produce. 

This devotee to philo-ophy has often hazarded his life 
ja the developement of -ome of her unkiown laws, and | 
ofa numerous ciass iu England, (the miiers the inven- 
uon of his safety «amp has probably saved ihe lines. 


This inference | 
has since been confirmed by numerous experiments, ard | 
hydrogen received its name from being one constituent of | 
Hydrogen gas cannot be breathed without destroying 
Hydrogen gas is not sensibly absorbed by 
water, and therefore it may be collected over that. fluid. 


In consequence of its combining witha specific pro- 
portion of oxygen gas, hydrogen is employed as an eudi- 


ume beyond the quantity of hydrogen employed indicates 


of ingenious instruments and coatrivances are, however, | 
employed for the same purpose, which will hereafter be. 


Quincy Rar Roav.—This road, the first we 


| lieve in this country, was opened on Saturday, in presence 


ken from the ledge bel nging to the Bunker Hill Associ-, 


, Which together weigh 
‘five tons, making a load of twenty-one tons, was moved | 


The road declines graiually the whole way, from | 
\the quarry to the landing, but so slightly that the horse | 
After the starting of the load, which required some. 


may therc!ore be conceived how greatly the transportation | 


.| ground as to be beyond the reach of the frost 3 aad to se- i 


cure the rails on which the carriage runs effectually against | 


filled with smaller siones or earth, and over the whole, | 


are kept in place by a projeciion on the inner edge of the” 
The wheels are ofa size considera- 


Gas Liguts.—An experiment made by Sir Hum- | 


of thousands. The present experiment, however, partake® 
-more of temerity and mere curiosity, than any which he 
has heretofore made involving personal danger, since no 
beneficial inference could be pre-supposed io result from 
it. After making three inspirations and expirations of 
the gas, (as might naturally be expected from the un- 
| pleasant effect produced by respiring it, when accidental- 
ly escaping from tubes and diluted with common air,) he 
was very much debilitated, experiencing loss of percep- 
tion, giddiness, nausea, stoppage of the circulation of 
|blood, oppression at the breast, &c. &c. He gradually 


| recovered from its effects, though not without much suf- 
fering. 


Leap Mine.—A Lead Mine has recently been 
| discovered in the town of Eaton, state of New-Hamp- 
shure ; a friend of oar’s who visited the locality a short 
time since, informs us that the Galena or Sulphuret of 
Lead occurs, disseminated in granate. | he vein is about 
5 feet wide, and apparently traverses the hill some miles 
from wesi to east. Its depth is not known, probably 
very great ; in some places it comes to thesurface  In- 
termingled with the Galena, there also occurs the Blende, 
or Sulphuret of Zine, in large quantities. We learn that 
the proprietors of this mine are erecting a stamp:ng mill 
in the vicinity, and are making other preparations for 
working the mine. This is thought to be very rich in 
ore. The Galena yields about 85 per cent. oj lead. 


Messrs. Boyd & M’Culloch, brewers, are engag- 
',ed in boring for water at their brewery in the south part 
‘of Albany. They have arrived at the depth of 294 feet, 


'|but have not yet obtained a sufficient supply of water.— 


| At the depth of 25 feet, they struck a slate rock, and 
| /have been drilling through it ever since. When at the 
“depth of 250 feet, they struck a vein of sulphureted hy- 
drogen gas, and when a lighted candle is applied to the 
tube at the surface, a brilliant flame is emitted. Should 
1 there be a failure in obtaining water, they will probably be 


able to light their establishment by means of this gas. 


Mereorotocy.— The following general axioms 
\ nave been established by L. Cotte, respecting the ther. 
| mometer, from an examination of various meieorological 
| observations made during thirty years :—— 
| 1. The thermometer rises to its extreme height oftener 
I in the temperate zone, than in the torrid zones. 
| 2. It changes but very little between the tropics, its va- 
riations, like those of the barometer, are greater the more 
we proceed from the equator towards the poles. 

3. Itrises higher on plains than on mountains. 


4, It does not fall so much in the neighbourhood of 
the sea as in the in‘and parts. 


5. The wind has no influence on its motions. 
6. Moisture has a peculiar influence on it, if followed 
by a wind which dissipates it. 
7. The greatest heat, and the greatest cold, take place 
about six weeks after the northern and southern solstice. 
8. The thermometer changes more in summer than in 
winter 
9. The coldest period of the day is before sunrise. 
‘| 10. The greatest heat in the sunshine and the shade sel- 
dom takes place in the same day. 
Ji The heat decrea>es with far more rapidity from Sep- 


tember and October, than it is increased from July to 
-eprember. 


| 12 [. is not true that a very cold winter is a prognos- 


, tic of a very hoi summer. 
N. B. The mean of the greatest co'd and the greatest 
heat in London, observed tor 30 years, is 50 degrees, 


InvasteLe —=Dissolve green Vitriol awd a lit- 
tle nitrous acid in cousmon water ; write your characters 
wiih anew pea. Next infuse smail Aleppo galls, slight- 

\ bruised, in water ; in 2 or 3 days pour the liquor off 
By drawing a pencil dipped in this second -olution over 
‘ne charac ers written with the first, they will appear a 


beautiful biack. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTHNLLIGENCER. 


Vou. il 
THE REPOSITORY. | with terror and dismay. She was the same who “his bones boil within them, and burn without bej 
pe fought it out so bravely with the canon, and)/consumed. As for yourselves, my dear pari a 
Blending the usetul with the sweet” =| who, notwithstanding her success, had taken refuge 


Extracts from ** Sandoval; or the Freemason.” 


We give the following as illustrative of Spanish 
manners. 


ene of the best hotelsin Logrono. It will afford a- 
musement to some of our readers 


 Tshould prefer having a room to myself,” said 
Sandoval, ‘if there be one unoccupied.” 

‘* But there is none,” replied she, ‘ except one, 
which I would not let you have for all the world.” 

Why so enquired Sandoval. 

‘¢ Because it communicates with mine, and you 
are too handsome a man tohave you near me ; for, 
you know, we are all prone to fall into temptation, 
and °tis better avoided ; besides, my husband is on 
a journey that will keep him absent at least four 
days yet, and what would the other folks say if they | 
knew you slept there 

‘© But some one must,”? said Sandoval, “and | 
promise you to sacrifice to the pleasure of being by 
myself, any of those temptations which so much a- 
your conscience.” 

Ah exclaimed she, shaking her head signifi- 
eantly, “there are no Josephs now-a-days, and 
much less in the shape of young Captains.” 

Sandoval laughingly assured her, that if she 
would not believe in his being absolutely a Joseph, 
she should have no cause to complain, if she would 
allow him te become her neighbour ; but unable to 
prevail upon her, he took possession of one of the 


beds in the long-room. 
* 


* = * 


A ludicrous occurrence, however, took place in 
the course of the night, which we shall attempt to | 
describe to our readers, only to show the ineonve- | 
nience of a long-room with more beds than.one.— | 
About midnight, our friend the canon, who had left 
the anvartment a little time previous, on his return, 
(whether wilfully or by mistake, we are unable to’ 
say,) jumped into the bed of the Iniendenta, who, 


startled by the unexpected weight that fell on her, | 
imagined in her drowsy fright that the beams of || 


the ceiling were coming down, and screamed out so 


lustily, that the canon thought it more prudent to re- \| 


move himself to another bed. Unfortunately for 
him, the one he came to next was alco occupied by 
a female traveller, who, awakened by the shrieks of 


ing with fright, though fally determined to defend 
herself to the last, should the attack extend so far as 
her bed, when this strange body came jn coniaci 
with her’s, As she held her hands in readiness, 
and he fell with his head foremost, her nails fastened 
on his face, and she inflicted some deep gashes upon 
the fleshy part of it, his natural wig, also, su%ering 


considerable injury in the scuttle, while he, anxous || 


only’ to be released f:om the grasp of this tigress, 
who kept him fast by the neck, strove to get away 


by most ungallantly revurning her favours by sun-|}| 


dry cuffs and buffetings, till he succeeded in disen- 


It occurred at the Meson del Angel, | jority of her chamber companions, suspecting some 


intrigue in the case, began reproving her most se- 
verely for what they called her impropriety, partic. | 
‘ularly the canon, who showed his scratched face in 


{ 


| 


the Intendenta, was sitting up in her bed, half dy. | 


there to avoid a second engagement ; but as jer 


antagonist had so well escaped detection, and no one 


avowed himself the author of this uproar, the ma- 


token of the sufferings he had undergone in the 


cause of virtue. 


The lady protested, with tears in her eyes, to 
heaven and earth, that she was innocent, and that 
far from having assaulted any one in the room, she 
had herself been most inhumanly beaten ; but she 
‘was not to be believed upon her bare assertion ;— 


for, as the canon said, ‘It was enough she was the 


wife of a liberal to be prone to mischief, which his 
face could prove.” At last the generous Sandoval, 
| who read her innocence in her distress, resolved to 
take the blame upon himself, and assured the party, 
that they were wrong in their suspicions ; for, that 
\he alone had caused the uproar, having had oeca- 
|sion to go out, and mistaken another bed for his own 
lea his return, ‘This explanation, though far from 
‘satisfying the majority, had the effect of putting an 
end to their reprimands, if it did not actually restore 
their opinion of the lady’s virtue ; but the Inten- 
/denta told him she would never forgive him for his 
rude conduct to herself. 

To give the reader an idea of the manner in 
which the beastly monks impose upon the supersti- 
iious credulity of the country peasants, and extort 


‘from them the products of their hard earnings, we 


extract the following ludicrous incident :— 


* You must know, tia Agustina,” reamed the 
priest, ‘‘ that there was a wicked sinner in a village 
of Galicia, of which I was vicar, so little conscien- 
tious, so lost to God and his saints, that in neasur- 
ing the corn for the church, he made use of false 
‘measures to cheat her of her due, ‘This horrible 
‘fraud God permitted for halfa dozen times, though 
‘not without some warnings, such as frightful dreams, 
land little fits of iliness ; Still the sinner attempted it 
a seventh time, when one of his eyes started at least 
an inch and a half from its socket ; and on the 
eighth time he committed the deadly sin, the other 
did the same ; but will you believe that he took no 


| 


-warning from such a marked testimony of God’s 
‘wrath, and that he attempted the fraud a ninth 
itime ? Wet such wasthe fact, but horrible was the 
‘punishment !-for suddenly his tongue was seen hang- 
‘og nearly a foot out of his mouth, and in this hor- 
‘rifie state he remained, exhibiting a frightful spec- 
‘tacle to the world, until he restored to the church 
what he had so sacrilegiously witheld from her.— 
\'The other case,” continued he, “ is no less affecting. 
\A husbandman had a vineyard and a daughter,— 
‘She was as fair as a May flower, and the vineyard 
jas productive as a man could well wish. When the 


gaging himself from her hold. Meantime, her 
shrieks raised the ery of ** light, ight ! in the room, 


at which our canon, afraid of being discovered, | 


leapt, like a grasshopper, from bed to bed, bruising 
and frightening every inmate, till, reaching his own, 
he got in, and lay very snugly, though not in any 


condition to enjoy the confusion he had thus raised, || 


When the light came, all the travellers were seen 

' gatting up in their respective beds, with a different 
expression of countenance ; some manifesiing af- 
fright, others cager curiosity, and ihe more distant 
a mal cious look of suspicion. One lady, however, 


was wnssiag : but after a strict search, she was found 
ander her own bed, trembling like an aspin leaf 


| tentege came, the father formed the wicked inten- 


‘the church, and horrible to relate, on the day of the 
/vintage he fouod the whole vineyard dried up, and 
his beautiful daughter a lifeless corpse beneath one 
ofthe vines ! His dispair may be imagined ; he 
iran distractedly about the country, and climbing up 
‘to the suramit of a high rock, soughi the msct preci- 
_pitous side, aud taking a furious leap, dashed him- 
iself into the yawning abyss below Thus doe: 
God punish the defrauder of our mother church iw 
\this world, And not only in this, for in the next 
ithe eternal flames shall make the very marrow of 


* The place where the grapes are pressed. 


ers, I need not recommend you to act jike good 
| Christians, and send the premises to the Village as 
— and as exactly as the church commands, for ] 
am sure you will do it of your own 


good will 
from your strong sense of Christian duty.” — 


* * * # * x - 

The following will give the reader a good idea 
_of Spanish justice, and the manner of administering 
it 

A young man, who had just arrived from Epp. 
land, had brought away, among other books, ihe 
Eveeant Exrracts, the title page of which runs 
thus Execant Errracrs, selected for the im 
provement of YOUNG persons.” On his arrival . 


iat Jrun, on the Spanish frontier, the priest, com. 


tion of sending no tithes to the lagar* belonging to | 


/missioned by the Inquisition to examine the books 
that are imported from foreign countries, in com. 
| paring the title page of the works belonging to the 
travellers, with the names of ihose comprised in the 
index expurgatorius furnishea him by the hely tri 
-bunal, found the one above-mentioned, and threw 
it aside to be burnt, because, as he said, “ those 
were the damnable writings of the heretical and sa. 
crilegious Young, whose name was marked down 
his hist.” In vain did the youth endeavour fo 
|prove that those volumes which he condemned as 
‘the productions of Young were only extracts, ora 
selection of useful matter from different authors, for 
‘the improvement of young persons ; the priest, with 
‘that characteristic pertinacity which belongs to ig- 
| norance, insisted that the title page said YOUNG, 
jand that was enough for h'm to have the books 
burnt, which was accordingly done. The youth, 
however, could not help siniling at the gross igno- 
_rance displayed by the priest, and even ventured to 
“compare the justice of the auto-da-fe made of bis 
‘harmless books to those performed in former days 
|by Father '‘Torquemada, and his fellow champions 
of the Faith, on their innocent victims, ‘This sally 
did not pass unnoticed or unforgiven by that learn- 
\ed priest, who immediately wrote to the Comisio- 
nado Regio of Logrono, the place to which the 
young tian Was proceeding, reqnesting his Senoria 
- question him closely, as he suspected he had been 
‘smuggling into Spain heretical works from Eng- 
‘land. In fact, on his arrival at his native city, he 
was arrested and examined ; bui declared he had 
brought only those which had been burnt, and afew 
/more that did not come within the pale of the 
ered index. ‘The Comisionado, however, not being 
satisfied with this declaration, had sent him to pri- 
son, from which he was now brought to the court, 
i to undergo another examination. 
| Artimana, whose mind, though callous to the 
voice of conscience, was extremely alive to the ridi 
cule of the world, which he concetyed hs mother’s 
exposure was greatly calculated to raise, sat immor 
able in his chair, with one hand on the table firmly 
closed, and the other thrust into his waisteoat, dark 
ly glancing about the room, to discover if any itt 
pression of merriment was any where visible. 
« Well!” said he, with a savage look, as the 
| Young man above mentioned came before him, “4 
\ you still persist in denying the well known fact of 
| having introduced into ths country English works, 
'|containing most pernicious doctrines on religiom 
| and government ?” 
| « As long as such a fact remains unproved,” Te 
| plied the youth fearlessly, ‘ 1 must persist in doing 
‘so. "Dhis I declared during my former examine 
tion, and shall continue to declare while the fear a 
| offend ng my Creator holds a place in my heart, 
| | thought,” said his Senoria, “ that @ week's 
| imprisonment would have sufficed to make you Co 
‘fess the truth ; but I see you have visited the cou” 
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events acquired their impious obduracy of charae- 
tec in denying truths as palpable as the gospels — 
But :hall see sf your acquirements can withstand 
othe: proofs,—approach.” 

The young man ebered, and Artimana drew from | 
the table-deawer near hima thusob-screw, of whieh | 
there were several of different sizes, and intu which 
he put the young man’s thumbs.* ‘ihe savage com- 
placeacy with which he screwed them up, showed 
that he was now in hiselement. At every turn of 
the serew, the cracking of the bones became louder, 
and the blood gushed out at the tops of the thumbs in 
greater quantity ; and asthey splintered into pieces 
one after andther, the very marrow flew from them, 
and besmeared the tormentor himself. Still he 
proceeded, and watched the eyes and countenance 
ofthe youth with that kind of delight that an anat- 
omist, who is trying an experiment, feels at the dis- 
covery of some important truth, or rather it was the | 
gratification of the tiger when he holds fast in his 


elaws his expiring victim, and sees his last agonies. | 
At the excriciating pain, the unhappy youth’s eyes | 
filled with tears, but not a groan nor a sigh escap-| 
ed his lips. Firm in his resolution to breathe his. 
last, rather than utter a falsehood to save himself, | 
every time Artimana interrogated him, he repeat- | 
ed his first assertion with that undaunted courage | 
peculiar to innocence, till at last his tormentor, hav- | 
ing satiated his cruelty, gave up this mode of inter-_ 
rogatory, but sent his victim with an escort to the. 
Inquisition, where, he said, he had no doubt his ob- 
duracy would be conquered. 
* * * * * * * 

The horrible manner of executing criminals in 
Spain by hanging, corresponds with the barbarous | 
form of itsgovernment. The height of the seafiol- | 
ding is about twenty-five feet from the ground. It | 
consists of a beam laid over two posts, against the | 
middle part of which are two flights of steps, one 
for the culprit and the other for ihe clergyman. 
When the former reaches the top, he sits two ot th: ee | 
steps below the beam, and the executioner on the 
beam itself, with his legs over the culprit, to whos | 
neck he fastens one end of ihe rope, and ihe other | 
end to the beam. No sooner the usual prayer ts 


over, than he hurls the culprit from the gallows,and || 


throws himself after hini, and mounted on his shoul-. 
ders rises and falls for some instants, while his 
son or his apprentice pulis the legs of the convict, 
after which he slips down, leaving the man’s face 
uncovered, and horribly distorted. 


* Rufino Gonzalez, whom Ferdinand nominated Minis- 
ter of Police, after his return to Madrid from Cadiz, and} 
whose barbarous decrees are the opprobrium of the age in| 
whieh we live, was, at the epoch alluded to in the text, 
Comisionado Regio at Pamplona, and made use of the 
thumb-screws above described, as did also several of his 
colleagues in other cities. For this fact, many gentlemen 
at present in this country, among whom the author him- 


selfis one, can vouch, having been eye-witnesses of these’ 
barbarities. | 


Presumptive A few years previ-| 
ous to the organization of the police cavalry and 
infantry by the Count de Novian, (an officer of 
great merit, and who is at this moment living in a 
corner of Brittany neglected by those of whom he 
deserves a better recompense,) the number of a- 
trocities committed at all hours of the day elicited 
an order of government, prohibiting the carrying 


about any species of arms, and empowering the | 
civil patrols to stop and consider as as murderers 


any who should be found to infringe this law. A 
Unfortunate man of good family, returning home! 
from play ing a rubber of Cacino, had, owing to the 
loneliness of his road, provided himself with a ra- 

pier, which he took care to hide under his capote.| 


trv of the heretics to some purpose, you have at all | 


He proceeded aljout half way, when he was aitack- 
ed by one of those pests of the Lisbon streets, ¢ 
large dog. He natmally drew his sword, in self- 
defence, and sheathed it in his enemy’s entra |s. 
t that unlucky moment, the patrol appeared at the 
corner of the str®et ; and the gentleman apprchend- 
ing the consequences of being found with arms upon 
hin, hastened to concealh mself. The guardians 
of the night, observing one who had the appearance 
of wishing to avoid them, followed him quickly ; 
upon which he slunk into a corridor, groped about 
in the dark, and ascended the stair case to the first 
floor, where he found a door upon the jar, which 
gave way to his touch. Extreme fear prompted 
him to enter the room and conceal himself in a cor- 
ner of it. Inthe mean time the patro) had provi- 
ded themselves with a lantern, and followed his 
footste» to his hiding place, where to their mutual 
horror, and to his utter consternation, a murdered 
woman was discovered in bed in acorner of the 


jroom. Presum)tive evidence was so strong against 


him, being found ‘here with a bloody sword under 
his cloak that notwithstanding every effort was made 
by his friends to save him he (having no female re- 
lation on footings of intimacy with any confessor) 
was executed. A few years afterwards, 2 gallego, 
on the point of death in the hospital of St. Jose, 
acknowledged being the real murderer, and that he 
had been hired for the purpose, at the usual price. 


Sketches of Portuguese Life. 


Dick Wixpvcoose was one of the happiest silly 
fellows I ever knew. He was ofthe number of 
those good natured creatures that are said to do no 
harm to any but themselves, Whenever Dick fell 
into any misery, he usually called it seeing life. If 
his head was broke by achairman, or his pocket 
picked by asharper, he comforted himself by im- 
itating the Hibernian dialect of the one or the more 
fash.onable cant of the other. Nothing came amiss 
to Dick. His inattention to money matters had 


incensed his father to sucha degree, that all the || 


intercessions of friends in his favour were fruitless. 
The old gentleman was onhis death bed. ‘The 
whole family and Dick among the number, 
gathered around him I leave my second son An- 
drew, said the expiring miser my whole estate, and 
desire him to be frugal. Andrew. in a sorrowful 
tone, as is usual on those occasions,—* prayed hea- 
ven to prolong his life and health to enjoy it him- 
self. I recommend Simon, my third son, tothe 
care of his elder brother, and leave him besides four 
thousand pounds. ‘Ah! father, (cried Simon, in 
great afiletion to be sure) may heaven give you 
life and health to enjoy it yourself ! At Jast turn- 
ing to poor Dick, as for you, you are a sad dog, 
you'll never be rich—Il Jeave you a sh'lling to buy 
a halter. ‘Ah! father, (cries Dick without any 
emotion,) may heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself’ ‘This was all the trouble the loss 
of fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent fellow.— 
Gold: mith. 


Te apr or trade of author- 


‘ship is necessarily the most precarious of all profes- 


“ons, [tis dependent ona thousand contingencies, 
from which almost every other is exempt. If our 
feeble admonition would be listened to, we would 
say, let noman pursue literature as a profession.--— 
it is the worst species of gambling. It is a lottery 
in which the blanks are countless as the sand, and 
the prizes «few, and far between.” It is a trade 
which promises little to ambition, and more fre- 
quently purveys for misery. It sears and scathe- 
the mind by care and disappointment, and unfits it 
for the fall display of its native powers, It is the 


forlorn hee of life, where the reckless and despe- 
rate will adventure, while the truly brave will re- 
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serve their exertions for the regular struggle. If, 
as the preface to his dictionary testifies, Johnson 
narrowly éscaped shipwreck in this dangerous re- 
gon, how can inferior men hope to navigate it in 
|safety ? If the royal bounty alone enabled him to 
spend the evening of his life in comfort, who, for 
his fame, would encounter the hazard of poverty, 
dependence and sorrow, from which kingly gene- 
_rosity (Q. Court Bribery 7) so opportunely relieved . 
him *—Scots Magazine. 


A Kentucky Judge.—A late Kentucky Gazette 
contains an advertisement of the “ HonouraBie 
Jupce Snannon” directed against the “ Honou- 
rable Mr. Wickliffe” of the Kentucky Senate —It 
presents so striking a portraitof Kentucky manners, 


that we are bound, as honest journalists, to make a 
few extracts: 


*‘ Against Mr. Wickliffe I can feel no strong e- 
motions of resentment fur his wanton, unprovoked, 
and ccwardly efforts to injure me, as he is so no- 
_torious a “LIAR” that he can scarcely be belicved 
|Where he is known, when he tells the Truth, and is 
so base a in principle, consider his cen- 
sure and abuse as the highest and most flattering ap- 
plause of my conduct—To enumerate all the un- 
truths uttered and published by this man, within the 
Jast five or six years would be a task almest as end- 
less as to count the Sars, or to number the grains 
of sand upon the shores of the Ocean=—“« Nature in 
| forming hima scoundrel has fortunately for himself 
pe unfourtunately for his country, denied him cour- 
age. If by his natural disposition, he was as prone 
to the commission of murder, as he is to the giving 
of false testimony against his neighbour, he would 
since have expiated his crimes upon a Gallows, 
-and the community would have enjoyed the benefit 
of a useful public example. His mind seems fo be 
| @ great resovoir of falshoo¢—an enexhaustible foun- 
tain of lies, from which there flows a perennial 
\stream of calumny, embittered by the base Malig- 
nity of his heart.”—Alexandria Herald 


An Irisuman’s Repiy.—An Trish Soldier pas- 
sing through a country village, a large mastiff ran at 
him, and he stabbed the deg with a spear he had in 
his hand. The master of the dog carried the soldier 
‘before a Justice of the Peace, who asked him why 
‘he did not rather strike the dog with the butt-end of 
this weapen. ‘And so I should, an please your 
| honor,” said the soldier, had the baste run at me 
‘with his tail.” 


A very worthy, though not particularly erudite 
underwriter at Lloyd’s was conversing one day with 
'a friend in a Court House on the subject of a ship 
they had mutually insured. His friend observed, 
do you know that I shrewdly suspect our ship is 
‘in jeopardy ?” ‘The devil she is, replied he, 
‘ well I am glad she has got into some port at last,’ 


A sailor who was amused by the tricks of a jugg- 
‘ler at Chester, was blown up with the rest of the 
auditory, by a spark from a candle reaching some 
gunpowder in the lower apartments. Jack was 
safely landed ina cabbage garden at some distanee 
and when he had quietly reseated himself, his first 
| exclamation was, “ De=n me, what will this fellow 
do next?” 


The late Samuel Foote eould say any thing of 
any body, orto any body. When he wasonce at 
Lord Kelly’s table, a gentleman present complained 
‘that the beer was rather cold. * Get his Lordship to 
dip his nose into the tankard,” said Foote, and if 
he keeps it there halfa minute, and the beer dogs 
not boil, it must be fire-proof!” 
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ated a decree against the Freemasons, in which, as the 
30S TO! TURDAY, OCT. 14, 1826. 
wore | Holy Ingquisitiors themselves expressed it, ‘* We hence- 


SanxpovaL; or the FREEMASON. A Spanish Tale. | forth offer to receive with open arms, aud all that ten-) 
By the author of “Don Ostrnan.” 2 vols.— | derness which has always characterized our ministry, 


| those who, within the space of filleen days from the | 
This is the title of a very interesting work rezently re- date of this decree, shail spontaneously and voluntarily 


1826, 


published in New-York, and for sale by R. P. & C. Wil- | | Fe Sag a i us; but if any eee 
liams of this city.—It is written by a Spanish gentleman, || od forbid!—persist in following the road to perdition, 


probably an exile, now in, or near London; suffering the We shall employ, to our great regret, rigour, and severity, 


fate of too many <f those “* bold spirits? who sacrificed causing the pains and penalties of the civil and canonical | 


every earthly enjoyment to rid their country of the bar- | laws to be inflicted on the offenders. It is needless to 


barous faction that have sunk her beneath every other _add, that this decree was followed by numerous arrests_ 


nation on earth. It pictures in glowing colours the’cru- |. throughout the Peninsula; and that, even some of those 
elties, hypocrisy, and artifice exercised by the monks, Persons suspected of being suspicious in this respect, 
and hirelings, who entail misery and wretchedness on | were unfortunate enough to be received ‘in the open 
that people. I: gives a lively and interesting account of arms’’ of the Holy Inquisitors, whose embraces we can 
the proceedings of the patriots in bringing about the re- compare only to the loving coil of the boa constrictor, 
volution which produced a temporary relief, and, proba- or the more rapturous clasp of the African tiger. 


liberty may yet be erected. It has given the people a few months bef. re, and which was to have been the 
taste of its blessings, and they will not res quietly, great nucleus of Spanish Freemasonry, had received a 


under the tyrannical yoke of that dupe of duplicity and | blow, which threatened the most serious results to its 


priest-craft, who now sways the rod of despotism. || ultimate euccess. A secular friar, who inhabited the 
The writer also gives us a tolerable idea of the natural h use where the meetings were held, in the capacity o 


history of sone of the provinces, and miany beautiful servant, having become an object of suspicion to the go- 


sketches of the romantic scenery for which that fine,|, vernment, was one day pursued by some police officers 
couniry is celebrated.—The writer has furni~hed very} into the said house, the apartments of which were care- 
little masonic information, if we except the relation he) fully searched, and the existence of the lodge discovered. 
gives of the dreadful sufferings of Col Don Juan Van) Fortunately the papers seized on this occasion were too 
Hallen, president of a Lodge established at Murcia, who | vague aod unimportant to produce all the mischief which 
was arrested and thrown into the inquisition, where he per-) | they might, had they been of a different nature; but they 


severingly endured all the tortures peculiar to that infernal | led to the arrest of several useful members of the associ- 
place. 


by gathering such other masonic matter as the work af- | Vega, who suffered horribly in consequence of the dis- 


fords. The subject of Masonry in Spain is peculiar!) covery. This untoward event had alarmed the other 
interesting, we shall, therefore, glean the production be-| members of the family, and paralized for atime the la- 


fore us, of every syllable touching the condition of our ‘ours which had been commenced to give it force an 
institution. It will be seen that some political move- | regularity 
ments, contrary to established usages, were introduced | 


i 
tion. 

Freemasonry, in Spain, previous to Napoleon’s inva-. 
sion, was confined o ly toa few individuals, who had’ 
been accepted masons in foreign Lodges. The inter- 
course with both French and English Freemasons, who 


At present, however, we shall content ourselves | ation, and to that of its president Don Domingo de la 


Things being in this state when Sandoval reached the 
ato the Lodges; but circumstances justified the aberra- | capital, he urged its immediate re-organization with so. 
{| much energy, that the measure was at last resolved upon 
‘and he was entrusted with-several important commis- 
sions, which obliged him to absent himself from the cap- 
ital for weeks together. In these excursions, generally 


_ directed to those towns where it was thought proper to 
went to Spain on account of the war, caused tat num-' establish a lodge, he went always provided with good re- 


\|they, in conjunction with the beloved Ferdinand, the }) tion was that of Regeneration, which was thought of 
\| Grand Inquisitor, and our Holy Father, the Pope, fulmin- 


|| 'twelf sufficient to predispose the minds of the elect in 
| favour of liberty. ‘There was also a tendency to it in 
\| the written communications which he made, but so care- 

fully worded, that no important inference could be drawn 
from it, the regulations expressly forbidding the introdue- 
tion of political maiters into their proceedings ‘lhe 
object of this prohibition, however, was rather to guard 
| against a surprise, or the perfidy of a spy, who might 


‘| get admittance into the society, than to reduce the minds 


of its members to the form of a pure liturgy. 

The greatest care was enjoined by the society with re- 
spect to the admission of a new member to the participa- 
tion of the secret; and Sandoval, aware that upon this de-' 
pended the fate of numerous individuals, was scrupulous 
‘to the highest degree, the precautions he observed in this 
respect being proportioned to the state of the nation and 
“nature of its government. In a country where religion 
| was made an engine of political persecution, and where 


. its ministers held the most absolute dominion over the 
| 
bly, has laid a foundation on which the superstructure of _  ‘* The lodge, which had been established at Madr d a 


minds of the generality of people, tie liberals could 
'‘ never be too cautious in the measures they adopted to in- 
crease their members, and gain the strength necessary to 


- carry their plans into execution. It would be impossible 
to detail the obstacies opposed by the clergy to the efforts 


_ of their undaunted adversaries, who, notwithstanding the 


numerous and fatal ciecks they had received continued 
with unabated ardor in the work of emancipation. 
| Some months after the dissolution of the Madrid 
Lodge, a patriotic individual of the name of Beramendi 
formed the plan of establishing at Granada a Grand Ori- 
,ent, in order to straiten the ties of union among the va- 
‘rious masons of the Feninsula, and labor in concert for 


the completion of their great work. Several circum. 


| stances favored the first steps towards this project. The 
| Marquis de Tepa, a young nobleman, well known for his 
' liberal principles. induced his bother Count Montijo, at 
that epoch Captain General of that province, to co-ope- 

‘rate with him and his friends in establishing the Grand 
| Orient in that city. For this purpose it was necessary 
# obtein a knowledge of all the existing lodges through- 
out Spain, and open a correspondence with them all, 
which they succeeded in doing by the readiness with 
| which every one of them entered into the pian, so that 
‘in afew months afterwards the Grand Or.ent was es- 
| tablished in due form. The principal members who com- 
posed it were Don Carlos Beramendi, the Marquis of 
| Campoverde, Don Jose Gonzalez, who acted as secretary, 


the Count Montijo, the Marquis de Tepa, Dun Facundo 
ber to be augmented, though by no means so greatly as commendations for some of the principal inhabitants, | _ " si 


Infante, and several 
might have been expecied. The first attempt at forming} who either belonged to the society, or were known as_ ; 


a Grand Spanish Orient was made by those Spaniards |:men of liberal principles. 


His duty was to feel his 


other distinguished personages. 
But there was another individual, whose co-operation 


i . : : . added greatly to the credit and strength of the party; this 
who were attached to the party of king Joseph; and who, | ground with caution and sagacity, find out persons to} 


tablishing it. Their numbers increased in proportion as!’ 


aided by their Gallic friends, succeeded in nominally es-'| whom the secret might be confided, and afterwards con- 


,voke, with every imaginable precaution, some of the | 
their party gained ground; but their object in making principal masons to a meeting, which invariably opened 


new proselytes, was principally to give strength to their’ with the labours and formalities common to lodges of the 


-was Don Juan O’Donoju, who had obtained the highest 
| degrees aid repuiation in this society, during the time of 
the Constitution, though on Ferdinand’s return, he ad- 
| hered to the royal party. 

The formation of this society consisted in the estab- 


faction, and obtain mutual assistance from each other in | first rank. These were followed by a discourse, more! lishment of a masonic authority purely national, with all 


whatever difficulties ei‘ker personal or political, they or less animated 


, bold or mysterious, according as he! the necessary departments and sectiou= to direct the indi 


might find themselves involved. At about the same pe.| jodged prudent,*in which some flattermg hopes for the 


‘vidual efforts of the patriots towards the same great end. 


‘ | ‘It soon became a point of union with the party, who tll 
riod, and soon after the promulgation of the Consti-| future were held out, and which prepared the audience | 


tution, those iberals* who were at Cadiz, and who be-| to take a solemn osth never to reveal the secret, that 


‘then had been di-persed without order, reguiarily, 
strength, or corfraternity. Meantime, however, those of 


longed to that society, formed also a kind of Lodge, the such a meeting had taken place, nor auything which had | Madrid were labouring hard te reorganize tuemselves, and 


object of which was merely to prevent the serviles from: been said or might be said there, even should any member i 


obtaining a preponderance in the administration; but nei- disagree bout it. This oath ence taken, he 


no sooner Lad they succeeded in this than they spread 
the regularization throughout the kingdom, wih aston- 


h proceeded || ining rapidity. The jiodge of the capital became then 
ther these masons, nor those belonging to the same party || to give an account of the establishment of this 


who were scattered a! 


a had among themselves any bond of union, or de- ing great care never to hint the place in which it existed 
termined political object. This fact was well known to or the names of those who composed it 

the ee ile faction; yet = the king’s return to Spain, who attended the m 
unwilling to forget that it was owing to the efforts o 


new ma- the centre of communication, aud that of Granada re- 
bout ihe couniry in the different | sonie institute, of its statutes, regulations, &e.; but tak-| mained only with the masons of the two Andaluzias. At 


‘\this epoch too an unfortunate accident happened to ihe 


latter, which nearly laid open all their projects to (heir 
Every man} 


enendes, and obliged them to renounce the direcuion 


eeting was free to take the oath of the undertaking in favor of those of Madrid.”’ 


f , adherence, among the various clauses of which there was | The particulars of this affair will be somewhat lengthy: 
some of the freemasons that they had failed in obiaining 


| one that enjoined an irreconcilable hat: 
during the time they were at Cadiz, what they so much | On the other hand the first word used to 
panted after, namely, a preponderance in the government, | ——- 


* A word used to express the admisson and is 


The patriots were styled the royalists, serviles |; their organization into lodges, 


tred to tyrrany. 


itiation of members 


but very interesting. They shall aj,pear ou te first page 


the *regulariza- || of our next. ‘The reader wiil find some miscellaneous 


| extracts from this work, on a preceding page of this day's 
| paper. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


“INTELLIGENCE. 


“ Be it our weekly task to note the passing tadings of the time.” 


Wasnington’s Sratus.—The Boston Daily Ad- 
yertiser coatains a correspondence relative to the statue 
of Washington by Chaniry, concerning which there were 
some unfavorable criticisms in an English paper It is 
ready to be sent to this country. Chantry says, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Lowell. 

«I have now finished the statue, and were I asked, 
¢ Are you saiistied with your success?’ I should honestly 
answer, ‘Yes.’ So much so, that I have allow ed an 
eng aving to be made from it, which is contrary to my 
usual practice—and I send av unfinished proof from the 
plate, in order that you may form some idee of the figure. 
The purtraitue was imperfect, and I have inked the face, 


(simply by drawing lines across it) that it may not mis- 


lead you respecting the marble; for I assure you I am 
tremblingly alive to the criticism of those who may 
have had the gratification of knowing the original. As I 
felt anxious that the statue should have the use of my 


experience in enclosing a favorable situation and suitable | 


light, I have communicated my opinions to Mr. Williams 
in order that they may be submitted to the committe. 


} 
} 


|| mesons. 


The Evening Gazette publishes a table of the 


travel over the several avenues of this city on Saturday,, proved works of every kind for young readers may be | 
Sept. 23, 1826, between the hours of 50’clock, A. M. | found; where publishers may have an advantageous place | 


and9 P. M. It being rainy afer 11 o’clock the travel for 
pleasure was not so great by a third as it probably would 
have been had the day been pleasant. The toial-, &c. 
over the six avenues, viz. Boston Neck; the Mii! Dam; 
Charlestown, Cragie’s, Cambridge, and South Boston 
Bridges, were; Four horse coaches 125—of which 51 
went over Ch; Two horse coaches, 214—over the Neck, 


93; Carryalls and pleasure wagons, 594 over the Neck, | 
281; Chaises, 1170—oyer the Neck, 560; baggage wag-} boats Phaenix, Capt. Barrington, and Congress, Capt. 


ons, 238—over Cambridge, 66; Ox and horse wagons, 
462—over Ch. 167—the Neck, 107; butchers’ carts and 
wagons, 328 over Neck, 157-—-Mill Dam, 48; 
carts, 192—Neck 68--Ch. 63; Market carts, !440--.| 
‘Neck, 461--Cam. 423--Cragie’s, 210--Ch.  63--mill 
dam, 122,—S. Boston, 6!; trucks and woodearts, 215 - 
—Neck, 113--Ch. 54; hand carts and barrows, 31 —Ch 
15; on horseback, 131-- Neck, 50--Cam. 19—Ch.S' B 
and Cragie’s 18 each; foot passengers, 4910—Ch. 175) 


—S. B. (free,) 1163—Neck, 640--Cam. 6U9—Cragie’s || 


537—uill dam, 702. 


Lirerary—\ very volumnious and valuable 
work has lately been published in Paris; being a general, 
physical and civil History of Europe, from the close of 
the 5th to the middle of the 18th century, in 18 volumes 
The late Count de Lacepede, a peer of France, was the 
writer; and he is said to have been fully competent to 
this vast work, which occupied him many years. He 
was a friend to civil and religious liberty; and principles 
favorable to the freedom of man predominate in every 
part of his work. In the first vol. isa preliminary dis- 


display the great mind of the author in an admirable man- 
ner. We regret the not having room to give extracts 
from this discourse Whoever first obtains a cepy of 
this work in our country and publishes-it, will render a 
very valuable service to the cause of general literature, 
and probably find 1t profitable to himself. The London 


ilk wheel carried away, the mail bag and the baggaze swept 


plore and Jocate their new re<idence. 


Literary Gazette says, ‘* that this work of M_ Lacepede 


will rank among the first, the most careful and accurate |, reciprocity. 


historians of any age or country.”’— Gazette. 


Feom Bocorsa.—‘We learn by the Emigrant, 
Capt. Whitaker, at New York, from Laguira, that of- |, 


ficial accounts from Bogota announce the arrival of Gen 


Bolivar, which 1s contirmed by Gen. Marino at Caraccas, || 
in his proclamation to the inhabi‘ants of that place. News |! 


reached Lag.ira upon the | 4th instant, of the provinces 
of Cumana, and that of Orineer having acknowledged 
the Federation, in consequence of which, there was great 
rejoicing throughout the diy. A salute war fired from 
the batteries, and from the shipping in the harbor upon 
the 15th, in consequence of the arrival of Gen. Paez a: 
Valencia. The country remaied in an unsettled -taie, 
but the geueral opision whiéh prevailed was that upon 
the arrival of Geveril Bolivar, every thing would be set- 
tled in an amicable manuer, and confidence restored. 


| 


| are dead, and four have returned.’ Of fifteen sentto Cey- 


between the:n and the United States. 
| M’Intosh party were excluded from the distribution, and | 
| the money was given to their women and childeen. 


| pointed a deputation to expo-tulate with the Georgia. 
course, which is said :o be a model of fine writing, and to |) 


| were instructed not to use force tewards them. 


— 

— NOTICE.—“France wants money, and France | 
Must have money,”—-So must the publishers of the | 
Masonic Mirror, or sad consequences follow.— 
They have been laboring incessantly for nearly two | 


years, and the nett products would fall far short of | 


their m nister for the ‘horrible crime’? of being a 

FREEMASON! This savo ; Spani 
. ) n! savours strongly of the Spanish In- 
making a gentleman of a begear——that Is, a modern || 


quisition. But at this day, it is too glaring an act te pass 
gentleman -a purse-proud jackanapes.—--More than 


| without censure and contempt before an enlightened pub- 
Jive thousand dollars are due them ; which, were. 


five | lic—-it entails disgrace on the persecutors, and proves 
it in their pockets, they could, just at this time, {that, to the ‘impure, all things are impure.” “ O! 
turn to good account, But, to be serious, the pub- | £e"eration of vipers, why do you prosecute him who 
lishers earnestly solicit of their brethren that which |,“ warned ye to flee from the wrath to come!”? 

is their due. Individually, it is but a small sum, 
but in the aggregate it isa large one ; and to them, | 
it is a life spring —cut it, and where are they? 'To 
say more, would be pleading with our brethren to 
grant that which of right belongs to us, and setting 
too low a value on their urbanity and integrity, as 


More Fanaticism.—We learn from the Ken. 
tucky Gazette, that an inquisitorial bench has been erec- 
ted by the ‘** South District Association of Baptists, “ at 
Salt-River, Mercer county, in that state, for the trial of 


Louisville, [Public Advertiser, } Sept. 23.—Ano- 
[TraGic Arratr.—On Thursday evening last, at 
a wood yard on the river, about 16 miles below this place, 
}aman named Smith shot two others, a Mr. Christopher, 
his father-in-law, and Dr. Preston Brown, of this place. 
_ After firing upon and wounding Chris:opher, with one of 
his pistols, he was about to fireupon him again, when 
| Dr. Brown interfered. This served to increase the rage 
of Smith, and he turned upon Dr B. and shot him. The 
wound received by Dr. B. is considered dangerous, if not 
| mortal. Mr. Christopher, it is supposed, will recover. 
| We have not been able to ascertain, accurately, the 


New Est ABLISHMENT.—We would take an ear- | canse of the quarrel, but it is said to have originated a- 

lv opportunity to call the attention of parents, instructors | bout a land claim. 

and the friends of early education generally, to the new | 5 We regret to learn that Dr. Brown died about 2 

S:ore for School Books in Court street. A Depository | o'clock this morning. We trust that Smith will be taken 
brought to justice, 


of this kind has long been wanted, where the most ap- 


Phey know our situation,—it 1s eNovGu. 
$F Money may be transmitted by mail. 


The C n@innat) Register says, the ordinary steam 
_ boats ran from that place to Louisville, a distance of 150 
inaries both in city and country, may select the best — in ten or eleven hours -; and-from Cincinnati to 
books in their respective departments. Such an establish- New-Orleans, thirteen hundred miles, in little more than 
ment must be of important service to education by facil!- || Me days. Apropos, it is said tha! a captain of a steam- 
itating theefforts of its friends, and can hardly fail of re- | 0at, who recently arrived at New-Orleans, without his 
ceiving liberal patronage.—- Trav. | rudder, was asked by some merchants where it was ?-— 
** Gentlemen,”’ he replied, the naked truth is, that my 
Sreim Boat Acctpent,—On the Sth inst. steam- | >0at ran so fast between this place and Baton Rouge, 
| that the rudder could not keep up with her. !”" 

Lathrop, on Lake Champlain, ran foul of each otiier at l 

theenirance of Port Kent. The Congress had her water 


of deposit. for their works, and where teachers and «em- 


Depication INstTaLLarion — The neat and 
elegant brick Church, recently erected on Green street .is 
(to be dedicated on Wednesday the 25th inst. On the 


overboard. A female was instantly crushed to death; | seme day the Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D. is to be Installed 
another so severely bruioed, that her life ls despaired of | Pastor of said Church. 


and a third wounded, but not dangerously. The mail was po i 
small, but there was a considerable sum of money in the Smartt Pox.—The Small Pox has made its ap- 
passengers trunks, which were all lost. Scarce a single | pearance in the interior of New-York. At Brockport, 
thing from the baggage room was saved. bs soeguer Basin, and at Rochester it is said to be preva- 

mew lent. When so safe anJ cheap a preventative as vacin- 
ation is te be easily obtained it is unpardonable in any 
commnnity that small pox should spread. 


THe Creeks ann Georotans.—-A General | 
Council of the Creek Iudians broke up on the 5th of - ep- | 
tember, after having agreed to a distribution of the money | 
appropriated for their use by the new treaty concluded | 
The males of the’ 


Peaize Porm.—The competitors for the Prize of 
$100 for the best poetic address to be reci ed at the open- 
ing of the Bowery Theatre, in New-York, were nearly 
}150 innumber. GRENvILLE MELLEN, Esq of Maine, 


tg : 900 | was the successful candidate ; but the Committee award- 
of this party have agreed 'o emigrate to the country west || ed an additional prize of $160 to Dr Farmer, of 
of the Mississippi, agreeably to the new treaty, and a de- | 


|| Charleston, S. C. for an address which was deemed best 
putation of them is to accompany Col. Brearly to ex- || ' lees 


calculated for dramatic effect. 
The Council ap- 


Tranxseivinc.—Thursday the 20th day of No- 
_ vember is appointed by proclamation of the Governor, as 
‘|a day of ‘lhanksgiving, Prayer and Praise, in New 
ja day o g ) 
| West Inpra ‘Irapr.—We are informed that | Hampshire, 


surveyors against the prosecution of their survey ; but. 


| Mr. Gallatin 1s fully authorized to proceed part passu 
| with the Brittish Government in the aboli ion of the re- 
| strictions and discriminating dutie< heretofore existing,<o 


/as to place the intercourse on the most liberal footing of ord a flat in the river.—The slaves were 75 in number, 


If this be the hey the whites were conveying them to the Mississippi 
doubt respecting the repeal of the Order in Council, and | country for sale.—56 of them have been retaken in I..di- 


| the continuance of the trade.--Worfolk Herald. ana, and imprisoned for trial. Seme of them were lately 


Pracricat Toreration.—!t gives us pleasure) purcha-ed in Maryland 
— 


Lexineton Ky. Sepr. 25.— Five white men of 


i were a few days since murdered by a gang of slaves, on 


to see that the principle of religious freedom is establish- | 
ed in practice, as well as by the Constitution of Mary-| 
,land Among the persons chosen to the City Councils | 


p in this city, yesterday morning Mr. Joun 
'of Baltimore at the last election, are two gentlemen of =©9°ON aged 91 years, 9 months, and !3 days. Born 
the Jewish persuasion, one of them, deservedly, we have Dec. 30, !734 -as siated by him-e!f when in health and 
| no doubt, by an unanimous vote. || vigor. —He was an instrueter at the Elliot writing-school 
| Mortauity OF Misstonarres.—The N, Y, for sixty-five years, some years [nearly 7] previous to 
| Observ er, referring to the death of Mr Hall, missionary | © hich he was engaged as usher in the same schooi For 
to the East Indies, says, that of sixtee: mis-ionatie~-ent , some time after relinquishing his du‘ies as an instructer, 
out by the American Board of Mission- to Bombay, five’) pis salary was continued; the half of whrch was c ontin- 
‘ued until his death Mr. Vileston was highly respected 
{jas a master and citizen of exemplary character, 


‘lon, five are dead; of six sent to Syria and the Holy 
’ Land, two are dead. 


this Stateynamed Howard, Stone, Gray, Cobb, and Davis, . 
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THE WRE AT Li. When long I had sought , To tell thy fanits and frailties oer, 
For the treasures of which thou hadst told, Shall neger bea task of mine— 
By the miscr’s and sharper's bright gold. 
‘ N BARD. 
FRANCISCO. Bridgetown. March, 1826, = 
FROM THE NEW-YORK CHAMPION. Regular Communications 
See, in the eastern sky, 
‘Lhe sun in splendour rises ae 
> FULL MOON THIS MONTH,TH 
To labour, brethren, fly, 
Dull stupid sloth dispise. the Regular meetings of the following Lodges, ontess othy 
| Let not our work neglected be, wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ‘ul! mov, 
Ek When light celestial shines so free, 
BOSTON LODG 
Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly See the resplendent sun 
On hi ‘dian heigh 3t.Juhn's isttues St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
4 « Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway. on his meridian height, St. Andrew‘s 2d thurs St. Paul’s Che pter 3d tues 
Our labour is begun, Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dee 
SACHUSe Ils las J 
| For the Mirror. Directed by the light. ‘iount Lebanon last 
The Grr ave. From labour we will rest awhile, tues :n Dee Council of Royal Masters last ty 
- Dear little quiet spot of rest, L fount TTS: 
ynn ‘Mount Carmei moi ipswich Unity 
iH ; What tranquil thoughts thou canst impart ! The sun sets in the west. ae al ist tues Warren Lecminsrer” Aurora mon 
ii Soon will thy friendly turf be prest The brilliant day to close, Liberty mon Brockjield Meridvan wed 
Tea) Upon this sad though youthful heart. From labour we will rest, os ato wed Great Barr/ngtonCweinnatus w 
2 : ng ‘hen, Until the light again we see, = Conste lation thurs New Marlberough Rising Sun 
By sorrow's weight no more oppress'd, d mee ‘roughtan sing Star thurs Cummington Orion thurs 
As peaceful as the infant, when Aa t accepted, happy, free. mon Fredoma tri 
encerd Cormnihian mon ring field ttampden wed 
It sleeps upon its her's breast: Bridgewater Feileowsnip moa Southwick Friendly Socsety men 
Hin FROM A HALIFAX (N. s.) PAPER. Mar horough thurs suc _ Brinfield Humamty tues every 
1 love at close of day to roam Boston Bard Me Brook; held d 
| th Merid an thurs rookfie Meridian tues ever 
Veufiald Cassia t Che ing 
\ Among the mansions of the dead ; Srr—The melancholy appeal of the above person to the | *andolph Norfolk Union wed Comteites’ diesen on ee 
age is To mark the last and only home people of America, from Noah’s Journal, published in Aetmafore Pentucket fr | Litgnicr Bethesoa 2d 
or apes ane Socal thurs Medway Montgunx ry 2d wed 
thees your paper of the twenty-fifth of February, could not fail | wed wed 
mack thurs antucket 
pr And listen to the midnight blast, to move the feelings of every one who had ever known | Leute Hiram thurs . Urbanity Sd mom KS 
Which howls above their lifeless forms ; him. Perhaps there never was a more agreeable compa- = in Dee Jeune 
And think that I shall sleep at last, nion than ** Bos Corrin,”’ (as he was familiarly term- Chapter 2d mon 
acifie w uyette 
As undisturb'd by raging storms. ed) The gaiety of his humor and the brilliant playful- , mon Ap 
|| Pittsfie ysue thurs King Sol tues. 
Blest Hope i thou art no giided cheat, ness of his wit had power to draw a smile from the sd ‘olttetioon _ Jerusalem tues - ree May neg. oa ta 
To lure me to Despair’s dark cell ! est of the grave. Few have had an acquaintance with | h King ram’. Chapter A. 
Thy bright and placid beams | greet— him, that have not looked back with pleasing recollections | — Morning St tues succeed ne 7 _ 
é rice ye 
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